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WHEN FOUND— 


ee Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will again this 
year be a merely formal function for the purpose of re-electing 
existing officers and passing the Report and Accounts which will be dis- 


tributed afterwards to Branch Secretaries. This course has been adopted 


after obtaining the opinion and sanction of the Branches and owing 
to existing circumstances. The date of the Conference will be Saturday, 
June Ist, at 5 p.m. Any member of the Fellowship will be welcomed 
to the Conference which will, however, only take about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

* * * * * 

The annuai Dickens essay competition has been held this year for 
children in the elementary schools of the London County Council and 
the scholars of fifty-six schools entered. The Council of the Fellowship 
is awarding a prize and three certificates in each school and these will 


_ be distributed during the week, containing the anniversary of the 
novelist’s death (June 9th). 
} * 


* * * * 

The caricature portrait of Charles Dickens which we reproduced in 
idst month’s issue is, we are informed by Mr. William Miller, a very 
interesting one. and although plentiful at the time it was published, is 
now very rare. The late F. G. Kitton was very anxious to secure a 
copy for inclusion in his Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil, but 
failed in his effort, although he advertised for it in several papers at 


‘the time, 1889-90. This portrait amused Dickens very much when 


first he discovered it in a shop window one day in Piccadilly whilst 
out walking with Disraeli. He purchased several copies, one of which’ 
he sent to the Hon. Mrs. Richard Watson at Rockingham and in a 
letter dated from Gad’s Hill Place, July 8th, 1861, says: ..... a 
hope you may have seen a large headed photograph with little legs, 
representing the undersigned, pen in hand, tapping his forehead to 
knock an idea out. It has just sprung up so abundantly in all the 
, shops, that I am ashamed to go about town looking in at the picture 


windows, which is my delight. It seems to me extraordinarily ludicrous; 


‘and much more like than the grave portrait done in earnest. It 
made me laugh when I first came upon it, until I shook again, in open, 
sunlighted Piccadilly.” ..... 


* * * * 


The following ee from ‘‘ Memories of Vailima,” by Isobel 
Strong, has been forwarded to us and will, we are sure, interest our 
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readers :—“ I have been reading a paper by Miss Dickens about her 
father, and found a particular instance in which Louis* resembles 
him. They both love dancing, but could neither of them waltz. Both 
were excellent in the polka, and Louis is quite capable of getting out 
of bed at night, like Dickens, to practise a new step. The mention 
of Dickens reminds me of a story that Louis is very fond of telling, 
of an old Frenchman in Samoa, who, the first time he saw Louis, 
struck an attitude, and exclaimed: ‘Ah! quelle ressemblance!” 
Then approaching him, ‘How like ! How like—Monsieur Charles 
Dickens. Did no one ever tell you that before?’ And Louis was 
compelled to confess that certainly nobody ever had.” 


* * * * * 


Here is another extract from a letter received from a soldier at the 
front :—“I saw a curious thing one day in Flanders; we were in 
camp near Elverdinghe on the Ypres Road and on our way ‘home’ 
from work we passed a Staff motor car. It was an open touring car 
painted light yellow, the officers had got out. On the door of it (outside) 
there was a laige framed engraving of Charles Dickens. We were all 
very surprised at that, as it is a most unusual thing to have on a car. 
I immediately thought of you and wondered whether the Fellowship 
had anything to do with it.” 

* * * * * 

Dickens long ago discovered, says the Dai!y Express, that if humbug 
is sufficiently developed, it ceases to be nauseous and becomes funny. 
Count Hertling is just funny, the living image of the immortal Pecksniff. 

* * * * * 

General Sir Alfred Gaselee, G.C.B., G.C.I.E., K.C.B., who dicd on 
the 29th March, at the age of 73, was the son of Mr. Justice Gaselee, 
who was the original of Mr. Justice Stareleigh in the Bardell v Pickwick 
Trial. 

sy * * * * * 

A Madrid newspaper has tried to prove that to Spain belongs the 
honour of being the birthplace of Charlie Chaplin. It is a nasty blow 
for us, says one of our contemporaries, but we still have Shakespeare 
and Dickens. 

* * * * * 

The good news has reached Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Waugh that their 
elder son, 2nd Lieut. Alec Waugh of the Dorset Regiment, who was: 
reported missing on March 28th, is now a prisoner of war. 

* * * * * 


Just as we go to press we hear of the sad news that 2nd Lieut. Aubrey 
C. Walters, the only son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Cuming Walters, was 
reported missing on April 10th. Lieut. Walters was attached to the 
2nd Lancashire Regiment. Mr. and Mrs. Cuming Walters will have 
the sincerest sympathy of all our readers, who will join us in expressing 
the fervent hope that better news of their son will yet reach them. 

Tue Eprror. 
* Robert Louis Stephenson. 
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THE CHOPPED-UP MURDERED MAN 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


In our March issue a question was asked ‘‘ Who was * The Chopped-up 
Murdered Man’ referred to in ‘Night Walks’ of The Uncommercial 
Traveller?” In the following article, Mr. Willoughby Matchett supplies 
the answer.—EDITOR. 

I BONG the bridges of London there are several that have literary 
associations, either on their own account, or on account of former 
bridges that they may be said torepresent. London Bridge, for instance, 
brings thoughts of Shakespeare, passing, on business thoughts intent, 
over the river to Bankside ; while the figure of Wordsworth surveying 
“all that mighty heart ”’ is one that always recurs to me, if chance or 
inclination lead me over the bridge of Westminster. But of all the 
bridges over Thames that are or have been, commend me to the restful 
one of Southwark, about which clings the lingering memory of Amy 
Dorrit. It is, however, with another that I would deal here—that of 
Waterloo, which, seeming as it does, to smack somewhat of modernity, 
should really have celebrated its centenary last year. Though it lacks 
that air of sweet repose and old-time suggestion pertaining to South- 
wark, it has a sort of romance of human interest to make up for it, a 
romance mysterious and somewhat awful, with a touch of vivid horror 
heightening its effect. And it is to Dickens we should go if we would 
recognize this. Those who merely know Waterloo in the ordinary 
matter of passing over it occasionally, and have never read that piece 
of his, Down with the Tide, should make a point of doing so, and they 
will never look on the bridge with quite the same eyes again. The 
flow of humanity, surging to and fro on it is one that largely feels and 
responds to the lure of the West-end, either in the way of business or 
pleasure ; it is of London Londony, peculiarly compounded perhaps 
of the light and dark elements of metropolitan life with less of the 
neutral that make up the general trend. Can we wonder that it 
‘ appealed to Dickens? There is affinity in the dusky hue of its massive 
stone with the brooding river at night ; one might fancy it sore troubled 
by the sins and sorrows of the town. Grim and sombre and stark it 
stands, like an accusing finger for ever pointing at the gay heart of the 
West with its frivolities and follies, its luxuries, its vices, and its sinister 
crimes. Gloomy the knowledge of the Bridge of what these sometimes 
lead to in the end. 

Pause in one of its shadowy recesses in the dead hours and look out 

upon the murmuring night ; there is a whisper of dark menace in the 
silent flowing measure of the solemn waters—let the flaunting city 
heed ! There is a whisper, too, of things deep hidden, as if the river 
) felt and drew off to its bosom all the secrets, all the guilt, all the woes 
‘of this vast, human hive now seeking to hush itself to slumbrous rest. 
| But listen to the words of the master-hand ! 

“A good fire and a good great-coat and a good woollen neck-shawl 
were comfortable things to see in conjunction with the toll-keeper,” 
wrote Dickens in Night Walks; “also his brisk wakefulness was 
excellent company when he rattled the change of haif-pence down 
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upon that metal table of his, ike a man who defied the night with all 
its sorrowful thoughts and didn’t care for the coming of dawn. There 
was need of encouragement on the threshold of the bridge, for the 
bridge was dreary. The chopped-up murdered man had not been 
lowered with a rope over the parapet when those nights were; he 
was alive and slept then quietly enough most likely, and undisturbed 
by any dream of where he was to come. But the river had an awful 
look, the buildings on the bank were muffled in black shrouds, and 
the reflected lights seemed to originate deep in the water, as if the 
spectres of suicides were holding them to show where they went down. 
The wild moon and clouds were as restless as evil conscience in a tumbled 
bed, and the very shadow of the immensity of London seemed to be 
oppressively upon the river.” 

Who was the chopped-up murdered man ? 

Dickens refers to the poor soul’s tragedy as though everybody knew 
of it; and so they did some sixty years ago; for it was a celebrated 
mystery of the day. There may be many still living who remember 
it. ‘‘ Of all the London horrors of our time,” writes Sir Robert Ander- 
son, K.C.B., in his reminiscences, “ none ever made a greater sensation 
than the Waterloo Bridge Mystery of 1857. On one of the buttresses 
of the bridge a carpet bag was found on the morning of the 9th of 
October of that year, containing certain mutilated fragments of a 
human body: The evidence given at the inquest made it clear that a 
foul and brutal murder had been committed, but no clue could be 
discovered to the identity of either the victim or the assassins.” The 
“Times ” in its record of the discovery remarked : “ The atrocity even 
exceeds in its barbarity that of James Greenacre or Daniel Good, of 
whom it will be recollected both after murdering their victims cut up 
their bodies, and the former distributed the portions through various 
parts of the metropolis, and the latter burnt the remains.” 

Clearly it was lurid and mysterious enough to satisfy the most 
exacting of sensation-lovers. One point, however, according to the 
‘“‘Times,” appeared to be satisfactorily established—that, who- 
ever committed the crime, it was a woman who disposed of the 
remains. Baal: 

Midnight ! The bridge is dark and dreary and deserted. The 
hour has struck, and its reverberations have scarcely passed away 
when the man on duty becomes aware of an aged female approaching 
from the neighbouring thoroughfare bearing a bulky carpet-bag that 
almost seems too much for her strength. The turnstile is narrow, and 
the woman finds a difficulty in getting the bag through it ; accordingly 
the toll-keeper, being an obliging fellow, lifts it up and over for her, 
doubtless cracking a bit of a joke about its being “a tidy weight.” 
The old lady gives a hard, wintry smile, but is not communicative ; 
some oddity of contrast between her iron-bound aspect and the faded 
gaudiness of the bag may be dimly suggested to his money-taking soul. 
He regards the bag curiously ; the pattern on it has a passing fascination 
for him ; a flower that is worked in the centre ot the material holds his 
eye particularly—why he could not tell you. His lingering gaze is on 
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the woman and her bag until the enveloping darkness of the bridge 
swallows them both up. 

‘Lowered with a rope over a parapet,’ writes Dickens, That, of 
course, was to prevent the splash that would have been made had the 
remains been merely thrown over—a splash that would have been 
fraught with risk. Presumably the woman had a rope hidden under 
shawl or mantle, doubtless twined round her waist. Not one to 
stick at trifles this old lady. Few women have sped on a more grim 
and ugly business. Few women would have the nerve she must have 
had, Yet it may be she was forced by threats to the job, unless, indeed, 
she was no woman at all, but a man dressed up as such. Whoever she 
was, she bungled the affair evidently thinking she had lowered the bag 
to the water when all she had done was to lodge it on a buttress, 

Next day the toll-keeper identified the bag with the one he had seen 
carried that night. Yet the thing remained a mystery, and nobody 
suffered for the crime. Pleinly Dickens did not even know who the 
victim was, else he would have referred to him by name. To him he 
was merely the “ chopped-up murdered man.” 

Sir Robert Anderson, however, has thrown some light on the affair. 
His information was obtained from a secret police agent who came to 
London from Paris at the downfall of the French Kmpire, and whose 
identity he prefers to hide under the sobriquet of Maxwell. Inquiries 
made through the Foreign Office and Scotland Yard, says Sir Robert, 
brought confirmation of all the main points of Maxwell’s story. 

“The victim was an Italian Police agent who had been sent to 
London on a special mission. Posing as a revolutionist he put up at 
a house in Cranbourne Street, Soho, frequented by Italians of that 
class. Revolutionists are proverbially suspicious of one another, and 
a glaring indiscretion cost the man his life. He not only preserved a 
letter of instructions about his work, but carried it in his pocket ; and 
’ this letter his companions got hold of by searching his clothes when he 
was asleep. As he mounted the stairs the next night in company with 
some of his fellow-lodgers, he received a blow on the head that stunned 
* him, and his body was dragged to the basement. There he recovered 
consciousness, but a brief struggle was quickly evaded by the use of 
the assassins’ knives. They proceeded to cut up the body, and several 
nights were spent in efforts to get rid of the remains by burning them. 
This, however, proved a tedious and irksome task, and it was decided 
to jettison the rest of the corpse in the river.” 

It was not until 1878 that Waterloo Bridge was made toll-free. 


REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES DICKENS 


N the course of ‘“‘ Some Personal Reminiscences of Charles Dickens,” 

narrated to the Gloucester Branch of the Fellowship on March 6th, 

Mr. George Embrey, F.1.C., F.C.S., the Gloucestershire Public Analyst, 

tea of his association with the novelist in connection with the old 

irmingham and Midland Institute. Mr. Embrey first became iden- 

tified with the Institute in 1855 as a student of analytical chemistry ; 
4 
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he was afterwards a member of the staff, and in 1869, when Charles 
Dickens was President, he was a representative of the industrial 
department on the Council. Mr. Embrey heard the eminent preacher 
and lecturer, George Dawson of Birmingham (a bosom friend of Dickens, 
and one of the intellectual “ giants,” who included Arthur Ryland, 
Joseph Chamberlain and John Henry Chamberlain, prominently 
associated with the founding of the Institute)—tell this story in the 
presence of Dickens. On one occasion the two friends happened to 
be in Egypt, but neither knew that the other was there until they 
met suddenly face to face whilst walking round one of the Pyramids. 
“Why, George!” exclaimed Dickens in undisguised astonishment. 
“Why, Charlie ! ’ was the exclamation of Dawson, equally surprised. 
Answering the inquiry: ‘‘ What shall we do?” Dickens remarked : 
“ What two decent, honest Englishmen ought to do in such cireum- 
stances—sit down and have a smoke!” Both being what Mr. 
Embrey termed “good smokers,” in the sense that they had a 
predilection for pipes, they sat down under the shadow of one of the 
Pyramids, and enjoyed the fragrant weed in celebration of their 
dramatically-sudden, happy meeting. 

Referring to Charles Dickens’s Bohemian tastes, Mr. Embrey said 
that after one of the Institute meetings over which he had presided, 
the novelist inquired who amongst the members was ready for “a 
night out.’? There was in those days a celebrated eating-house at 
the top of New Street, Birmingham, opposite the Town Hail, kept 
by one, Joe Hillman, where an Orpheus Club, to which Mr. Embrey 
belonged, had its meetings, the proceedings being conducted in a free 
and easy style. The word went round the members of the Council : 
“The President wants to see a little of Bohemian life in Birmingham,” 
and it was suggested that a visit to the Orpheus Club would afford 
an excellent opportunity for him to gratify his desire. Accordingly, 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Embrey and some of the other members of the 
Council repaired to Joe Hillman’s rendezvous, where they sat round the 
tables, the members of the Club sang quartettes, and partook of refresh- 
ments (there was one good rule that each member should be restricted 
to a pint of beer, no wine or spirits being countenanced, and the 
menu was invariably a fourpenny beefsteak and kidney pudding). It 
afforded Charles Dickens great pleasure to accompany the Orpheans, 
and to join with them in partaking of a beefsteak and kidney 
pudding, to drink a pint of really good beer, and to smoke an honest 
pipe of tobacco. 

Mr. Embrey recalled with pleasure that Dickens honoured him by 
sitting at the same table with him and his quartette party, and he 
appeared thoroughly to enjoy the proceedings. Upon leaving, Dickens 
shook Mr. Embrey by the hand and said: “ Well, old boy, this is one 
of the most enjoyable nights I have had for a long time ! ” 

A thoroughly lovable man, Mr. Embrey remarked that those who 
had the privilege of being in Charles Dickens’s company could not help 
feeling that they would like to be with him always. 
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DICKENS AND THE GEORGE INN, SOUTHWARK 


By B. W. MATZ 


Pies AIN traditional legends naturally grow round our old London 
landmarks and, when once started, no matter how conjectural, 
they are hard to overtake or suppress. 
The George Inn, Southwark, is no exception in this respect, and the 
legend that “is prone to cling to it is that it was the original of the 


_“ White Hart’ mn of Pickwick fame; the contention being that 


Dickens, when writing so faithfully of the ‘‘ White Hart ” in Chapter X. 
of The Pickwick Papers, where Sam Weller was first discovered, 
described the “George ” and called it after its near neighbour, the 
“White Hart.” This contention, we submit, has no justification 
whatever. 

It is surprising that so good a Dickensian as the late J. Ashby Sterry 
should have been one of those who favoured the idea. Whether 
he was the first to do so we are not aware. But in his very interesting 
and informative article entitled “ Dickens in Southwark,” in “ The 
English [Mustrated Magazine ” for November, 1888, he states it as his 


_ opinion that the “ George ” was the original of the “ White Hart,” 
, and reverted to the same idea in *‘ The Bystander”’ (1901). The following 


extract from the former article contains the argument he uses to 
substantiate his claim :— 


Moreover it (the * George ’’) is especially notable as being the spot 
where Mr. Pickwick first encountered the immortal Sam Weller. 
The “White Hart’* is the name, I am aware, given in the book, 
but it is said that Dickens changed the sign in order that the place 
should not be too closely identified. This was by no means an 
unusual custom with the novelist. I think he did the same thing in 
Edwin Drood, where the “ Bull”? at Rochester is described under 
the sign of the “ Blue Boar.’ A similar change was made in Great 
Expectations, where the same inn is disguised in like fashion, in the 
account of the dinner given after Pip was bound apprentice to Joe 
Yargery. The “ White Hart” is close by, on the same side of the 
way, a little nearer London Bridge, but little, if anything, is remain- 
ing of the old inn, and the whole of the place and its surroundings 
have been modernised. 

T, however, had the opportunity of comparing both inns some 
years ago, and have no hesitation in saying that the “‘ George ” is 
the inn where the irrepressible Alfred Jingle and the elderly Miss 
Rachel were discovered by the warm-hearted, hot-tempered Wardle. 
{f you like to go upstairs you ean see the very room where Mr. Jingle 
consented to forfeit all claims to the lady’s hand for the consideration 
of a hundred and twenty pounds. Cannot you fancy, too, the land- 
lord shouting instructions, from those picturesque flower-decked 
galleries to Sam in the yard below ? 


These deductions and views are not in any way convincing to us; 
indeed, we find ourselves in complete disagreement with them, and few 
Dickensians, we feel sure, will endorse them. 

Mr. Ashby Sterry’s argument regarding the “ Bull” and the “ Blue 
Boar” at Rochester proves nothing. Dickens described the “ Bull” 
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there in the Pickwick Papers and called it the “ Bull” at Rochester, 
as he did the “‘ Leather Bottle ” at Cobham, the “ Angel ” at Bury St. 
Edmunds, the “ Great White Horse ” at Ipswich—to name a few parallel 
cases. When he described the “ Bull” and called it the “ Blue Boar ” 
(the latter name, by the way, was not that of another inn near by in the 
same town, but an invention of the novelist), it was in another book, 
Great Expectations, not in Edwin Drood, as stated by Mr. Ashby Sterry, 
and its location was a fictitious city, 7.e., The Market Town. 

The case of the “George” and the “ White Hart” is different. 
They both stood quite near to each other at the time he was writing 
The Pickwick Papers, and were both so named and both famous. 
There could be no reason, therefore, for him to describe one and call 
it by the other’s name. 

Although they may not have been identical in all particulars as to 
structure, the “ George ” and the “ White Hart ” were sufficiently alike 
to make it possible for a person of imagination to go over the “‘ George ” 
and be satisfied that such and such a room might do for the one in which 
“Mr. Jingle forfeited all claims to the lady’s hand,” and imagine, too, 
that the galleries could be accepted easily as those over which “the 
landlord shouted instructions to Sam in the Yard.” But these flights 
of fancy could be indulged in even in the New Inn, Gloucester, or any 
similar old coaching inn if one so desired. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, the greatest authority on The Pickwick Papers, 
is of the same opinion as ourselves on the point, and asks: “ Why 
should notoriety be attached to the ‘ White Hart,’ from which the 
“ George ’ was to be shielded ? ” 

No, the “ George ” is a wonderfully alluring old inn, and for this 
reason Dickensians have a warm place in their hearts for it. But we 

-have no hesitation in saying that it is not the original of the ‘‘ White 
Hart ” of Pickwick and Sam Weller fame. 

Another distinguished writer, the American novelist and artist, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, fell into a similar blunder in his book on 
“‘Dickens’s London.”’ Indeed, his book contains some glaring mis- 
takes, owing, no doubt, to the fact, which he admits, that he gathered 
his information from any Tom, Dick or Harry he came in contact with 
during his wanderings. In describing his visit to the ‘“‘ George,” he 
found incidents from Pickwick to fit every nook and cranny in the build- 
ing and quoted them with much conviction. But he quoted no facts, nor 
did he give any data to substantiate his statements. Someone told 
him it was the original of the “ White Hart,” as they told him that 
the house named Dickens House in Lant Street was where Dickens 
once lived, irrespective of the fact that the actual house was demolished 
years before. Yet that satisfied him, he took no trouble to make 
further enquiries and then imagined the rest. In regard to the 
“‘ George ” he let his imagination run riot, dilated on this being Miss 
Wardle’s room, this being the room where the couple were discovered, 
and further states that Dickens made the inn a favourite one of his 
when a boy in Lant Street, and speaks of the seat he used to sitin. All 
of which is sheer nonsense. 
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Dickens may have known the “ George * Inn in those early days, but 
being only a mere boy is not likely to have frequented it. Although 
in later years—those of Jattle Derrit and the Uncommerctal Trareller— 
it is quite likely he may have visited it. Indeed, Miss Murray, the 
present hostess, tells us he did, on the authority of a well-known 
carmen and carrier in the days gone by, ene Abraham Dawson, a 
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nephew of W. S. Scholefield, who owned the inn at the time. Dawson 
assured her that he frequently chatted with Dickens in the coffee room. 
The only occasion, so far as we are aware, that he actually mentions 
the inn is in the former book, in Book I., Chap. 22, where Maggy, 
ig of Tip, says: “If he gues inte the “ George * and writes a 
etter . 2... 
As Mr. QO. Sack said in The Dickensian for February, 1915, in re- 
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viewing Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s book: ‘‘ The ‘ George’ Inn is just a 
fine survival of old days—the old days of which Dickens wrote—and 
is similar, in many respects, to what the ‘ White Hart’ used to be. 
As such, Dickensians have a great affection for it ; there is no need to 
invent stories about it to justify their reverence.” 

Mr. A. St. John Adcock is another writer who steers clear of the 
confusion. In “The Booklover’s London,” after referring to the 
“White Hart,” he goes on to say: “If you step aside up George Yard, 
which is next to the ‘ White Hart’ yard, you may see the old ‘ George ’ 
Inn which, with its low ceilings, ancient rafters and old wooden 
galleries outside closely resembles what the ‘ White Hart ’ used to be, 
and gives us an idea of the inn yards in which the strolling players of 
Shakespeare’s time used to set up their stages.” 

Let us leave it at that and retain our regard for the old inn, for what 
it is, rather than for what it 1s not. 


DICKENS AND LORD JEFFREY 
GREAT CRITIC'S AFFECTION FOR BOZ 
By J. W. T. LEY 
Hi. 


T would be possible to fill many pages with extracts from Jeffrey’s 

letters to Dickens proving how truly he appreciated his friend’s 

writings, but I will confine myself to just one ov two In regard to 
American Notes, he wrote :— 


Your account of the silent or solitary imprisonment system is as 
pathetic and powerful a piece of writing as I have ever seen; and 
your sweet airy little snatch, of the happy little woman taking her 
new babe home to her young husband, and your manly and feeling 
appeal on behalf of the poor Irish (or father. of the affectionate poor 
of all races and tongues), who are patient and tender to their children 
under cireumstances which would make half the exemplary parents 
among the rich, monsters of selfishment and discontent, remind us 
that we have still among us the creator of Nelly, and Smike, and the 
schoolmaster, and his dying pupil, etc., and must continue to win for 
you still more of that homage of the heart, that love and esteem of 
the just and good, which, though it should never be disjoined from 
them, I think you must already feel to he better than fortune or 
fame. 


Then there is the famous letter about the Carol. No one will wish 
to quarrel with me for quoting that :— 


Blessings on your kind heart, my dear Dickens ! and may it 
always be as light and full as it is kind and a fountain of kindness to 
all within reach of its beatings ! We are all charmed with your 
Carol, chiefly, I think, for the genuine goodness which breathes all 
through it, and is the true inspiring angel by which its genius has 
been awakened. The whole scene of the Cratchits is like the dream 
of a beneficent angel, in spite of its broad reality, and little Tiny 
Tim, in life and death, almost as sweet and as touching as Nelly, 
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And then the school-day scene, with that large-hearted delicate 
sister, and her true inheritor, with his gall-lacking liver, and milk 
of human kindness for blood, and yet all so natural, and so humbly 
and serenely happy! Well, you should be happy yourself, for you 
may be sure you have done more good, and not only fostered more 
kindly feelings, but prompted more positive acts of beneficence by 
this little publication than can be traced to all the pulpits and 
confessionals in Christendom, since Christmas, 1842. 


This is what he wrote on the receipt of a copy of The Chimes :— 


Blessings on your kind heart, my dearest Dickens, for that, after 
all, is your great talisman, and the gift for which you will be not only 
most loved. but longest remembered, your kind and courageous 
advocacy of the rights of the poor—your generous assertion and 
touching displays of their virtues, and the delicacy as well as the 
warmth of their affections, have done more to soothe desponding 
worth—to waken sleeping (almost dead) humanities—and to shame 
even selfish brutality, than all the other writings of the age, and 
make it, and all that are to come after, your debtors. 

Well, you will understand from this (though it was all true before) 
that the music of your Chimes has reached me, and resounded through 
my heart. and that I thank you with all that is left of it. 

I think I need not say that I have been charmed with them, or 
even after what fashion, or by what notes principally. ... But I 
could not reserve my tears for your third part. From the meeting 
with Will on the street, they flowed at your bidding... 

The aldermen and justices, friends and fathers, etc., and in 
short, all the tribe of selfishness and cowardice and cant, wil! hate 
you in their hearts, and cavil when they can; will accuse you of 
wicked exaggeration and excitement to discontent, and what they 
pleasantly eal! disaffection ! But never mind—the good and the 
brave are with you, and the truth also, and in that sign you will 
continue. 


And then, with reference to the fifth number of Dombey—the number 
containing the death of little Paul :— 


Oh, my dear, dear Dickens ! What a No. 5 you have now given us ! 
I have so cried and sobbed over it last night, and again this morning ; 
and felt my heart purified by those tears, and blessed and loved you 
for making me shed them; and I never can bless and love you 
enough. Since that divine Nelly was found dead on her humble 
couch, beneath the snow and ivy, there has been nothing like the 
actual dying of that swect Paul, in the summer sunshine of that 
lofty room. And the long vista that leads us so gently and sadly, 
and yet so gracefully and winningly, to that plain consummation ! 
Every trait so true, and so touching, and yet lightened by that 
fearless innocence which goes playfully to the brink of the grave, 
and that pure affection which bears the unstained spirit, on its soft 
and lambent flash, at once to its source in eternity. In reading of 
these delightful children, how deeply do we feel that “‘of such is 
the kingdom of heaven ;** and how ashanied of the contaminations 
which our manhood has received from the contact of earth, and 
wonder how you should have been admitted into that pure com- 
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munion, and so “ presumed, an earthly guest, and drawn empyreal 
air,’ though for our benefit and instruction. 


As I have said, he did not value Dickens’s humour and tragic power 
so much, As witness his comment on some of the more powerful 
passages in Dombey:—‘ I am proud that you should thus show us 
new views of your genius—but I shall always love its gentler magic 
the most ; and never leave Nelly and Paul and Florence for Edith .. . 
I am prepared, too, in some degree, for being softened towards Dombey ; 
for you have made me feel sincere pity for Miss Tox; though to be 
sure, only by making her the victim of a still more hateful and heartless 
creature than herself.” The last letter which Dickens ever received 
from him referred to some of the earlier chapters of David Copperfield. 
He had not taken very kindly to the Micawbers; “ Uriah is too dis- 
gusting ; and I confess T should have been contented to have heard no 
more of the Micawhers.”’ 

[To be concluded] 


SHOULD DICKENS BE MODERNISED FOR THE 
CINEMA ? 


MVHE film play of Dombey and Son, which is now being shown in 

picture theatres throughout the country, presents the famous 
novel of Charles Dickens in a so called ‘adapted ” form, purporting 
to be a “ present-day version’ of Dickens’s great work, with the 
characters in present day clothes and surroundings. Amongst Dicken- 
sians who have seen the film the general opinion seems to be that 
it is merely a parody of Dickens’s story, Mr. Eliot Stannard, however, 
who wrote the scenario of the film, has no apologies to offer. He claims 
that he was fully justified in modernizing Dombey and Son for the 
purposes of a film play, and he made an effort to demonstrate this in 
an address which he delivered last month at the London Opera House 
to the members of the Stoll Picture Theatre Club. His effort was 
followed by a very lively and extremely interesting debate in which 
the principal speakers were Mr. H. E. Saines, a keen Dickens student, 
and Mr, Gordon B, Daniels, an ardent American admirer of the novelist. 
The former made a most effective and convincing speech and his 
detailed criticism of Mr, Stannard’s play was of the most destructive 
character. Mr. Daniels was equally outspoken. He ridiculed the 
efforts which Mr. Stannard had made to justify his play and asserted 


that most of his arguments were really not worthy of serious considera- 


tion, 

We print below a letter from Mr, Stannard, which has just appeared 
(as we go to press) in “ The Kinematograph Weekly.” In this letter, 
Mr, Stannard re-states the arguments which constitute his ‘ case,”’ 
and he also replies to some of the points raised by Mr. Saines and Mr. 
Daniels. 

We hope to deal further with this subject in our next issue, and in 
the meantime we invite comments on Mr, Stannard’s letter, which 
should reach us by May 13th, 
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In referring to my lecture on Scenarios to the S.P.T. Club, at 
which you were courageous enough to take the chair, the ‘‘ Stroller” 
suggests that but for the providential intervention of the “lights 
out * Order you and I would undoubtedly have been done to death 
by Dickensians infuriated at my modernisation of Dombey and Son. 
I venture to suggest that on the contrary we were rapidly gaining 
ground. It was the Dickensians who were in grave danger of having 
a premature opportunity of telling Dickens it was his fault they were 
so soon in the next world. 

My case is extremely simple. Dickens’s characters have been 
clothed by his illustrators. Place an wnillustrated edition of Bombey 
and Son into the hands of a young girl who had passed all her life 
in a convent (so that fiction would have been out of her reach), and 
she would, in her imagination, clothe Mr. Dombey, Captain Cuttle, 
Walter Gay, and the rest of them in the garments of to-day, dressing 
them as the people she saw around her, and only because there is 
nothing in Dombey and Son which dates it to any particular period. 

Dickens wrete what he meant to be, and what then was, a present - 
day novel, and to depart from that obvious intention by keeping 
to the mid-Victorian period would have been to do him a grave 
artistic wrong. My film version is present-day, as was his novel. 

There has been a deal too much sticking to the particular date a 
novel was written, instead of deciding the intention of the original 
author. When Dickens wished to depart from the present-day 
period he did so, as in Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities, 
both of which were only applicable to the epochs they describe. 
Other novels of his, written as present-day stories, became dated and 
true only of a particular period because they attacked certain laws, 
abuses, and customs, which have since been reformed, and so are 
not true of to-day. For example, Oliver Twist, an attack on the 
Poor Laws of Dickens’s days, which would not be just criticism of 
the Poor Laws of to-day. To modernise the clothes of Oliver Twist 
would be grossly unfair, not to Dickens, but to the Poor Law authorities. 

When Dickensians seriously tell me that the Great Master (as 
they insist on calling poor Dickens) depends for his film fame on 
the clothes his characters wear, then I declare most emphatically 
that they stab their idol as surely as Brutus stabbed Cesar. I am 
tempted to quote Dickens, who said with the bitterness of personal 
experience, *‘Save me from my friends !”’ 

I prefer to believe that the fame of Dombey and Son lives through 
the thoughts and not the clothes of its characters, and claim that I] 
am the first scenario writer who has sought to bring out the theme 
of a Dickens work and purge it of the horrible so-called comic charac- 
ters so insisted upon by Victorian readers, who so often mistook 
caricature for characterisation. 

Let me now repeat the indictments made by the Dickensians 
against me. ‘The one who referred to Dickens as the Great Master, 
the Immortal Classic, and accused me of sacrilege and almost 
blasphemy, spoke in grief-stricken tones of Dickens performing 
acrobatics in his grave, and having told me in so many words that 
I was a ghoulish body-snatcher of literature, made the terrible 
suggestion that I had laid profane hands on the work of one who 
was no longer here to defend his masterpiece from desecration ! 
He was so much in earnest that until my sense of humour came to 
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my rescue I felt uncommonly likea Hun! Then he explained that 
Edith Grainger, Dombey’s second wife, was a woman peculiar to 
Dickens’s own times. That he does not realise Edith Grainger’s 
character and temperament is equally amazing, for a woman of 
any period, makes me wonder how much Dickens’s avowed worshipper 
really understood of his work. I asked him why, in his opinion, 
Mr. Dombey married Edith Grainger, and he replied it was in order 
to have a son. There he is in complete agreement with myself, 
but when I put the same question to Mr. Matz, the editor of the 
Dickensian, he vigorously denied this interpretation of mine, claiming 
that Mr. Dombey married her in order that she should be an ornament 
in his house and a monument to his pride. Thus the moment the 
Great Master’s theme or motive is questioned Dickensians disagree f 
Now my Dickensian heckler quarrelled with Jerrold Robertshaw’s 
**make-up ”? as Carker, declaring his eye-lashes not white enough, 
nor his grin sufficiently feline. I pointed out that the scenario 
writer was not responsible for the artistes engaged, but, personally, 
that I found Robertshaw uncannily like the text description of Carker. 
The Dickensians are, I am afraid, influenced by the over-caricaturing 
for which Dickens’s illustrators were so famous—TI mean notorious. 
Are they all hypnotised by Cruikshank and H. K. Brown, or do 
they unconsciously see Dickens with the eyes of George Moore, who 
declares that ‘‘ Dickens, the facetious caricaturist, brought up the 
poor people into the drawing-room to make the rich people laugh ” ? 
Don’t Dickensians realise that it was the novelist’s unswerving 
modernity which made him seem so human and lifelike when com- 
pared with the pseudo-classical writers who immediately preceded him ? 

As to my American foe, who asked “that if I would modernise 
Dickens, where was I going to stop ?”’ I can only reply that by 
the grace of God I’m not going to stop. How you trembled when 
he wildly predicted my showing Hamlet in a top hat ! Why not ? 
A modern version of ‘* Hamlet ” would be most interesting to write. 
and the tragedy would be equally true in modern dress. It is the 
moods, thoughts, and mental uncertainty of the Prince of Denmark 
which make the play. The period is so unimportant that David 
Garrick played Hamlet in the costume of an officer in George III.’s 
Army. Did this stop our forefathers crowding to see him interpret 
Hamlet’s mentality ? 

I propose modernising whenever I think the story will be thus 
more vivid, clear and dramatic in picture form, regardless of the 
age, rank or following of the original author. For example I would 
not undertake the scenario of Sheridan’s ‘‘School for Scandal * 
unless I could clothe the characters in modern dress. What is 
known to-day of the vanities and follies of the Pump Room at 
Bath ? Nothing. Who are the modern equivalents of the Pump 
Room exquisites ? The Smart Set. The plot, action, names and 
development would remain as Sheridan left them, but would be 
expressed through a different sartorial fashion, and thus the original 
author’s keen satire would be saved at the expense of clothes which 
we are no longer accustomed to see or understand. 

Please still be my Godfather when next I modernise, for if my 


plans develop as I expect, I think even you will be surprised at your 
Very grateful godson, 
Eior STANNARD. 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


GINCE our last issue a cheque for £93 15s. has been forwarded to 
the National Institute for the Blind for the manufacture of 
Christmas Stories in ten volumes. 
The next book to be put in hand will be Dombey and Son in 13 
volumes, at a cost of £125. 
Cn Ft Send: 
Amount Collected .. 863 10 0 Already forwarded to 
the National In- 
stitute for the 
Blind for the 
manufacture of 
The Old Curiosity 


Shop, 7 vols .. 650 0 0 
6vols .. 45 0 0 
easly Rudge, 8 
vols 105 0 0 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
12 vols .. 155 0 0 
Bleak House, 14 


vols (Per Mr. Al- 

bert L. Reckitt) 134 17 6 
Our Mutua! Friend, 

12 vols .. RIG 163570 
Little Dorrit, l4vols 129 5 0 
Christmas Stories, 


| 
! 
| 
Great Expectations, 
| 
{ 
| 


10 vols .. 293,16 0 

Balance Ne ‘i sSeeton G 

£863 10 0 £863 10 Q 

£s.d 

Balance in hand .. : set sae eee Pe A085 

Prof Miles’s Recital (Islington) — em aah 
Liverpool Branch: Balance of Prof. Miles’s Recital, 

making total £52 18s. 9d... 10 10 0 


Dickens Fellowship Headquarters (transferred from 
Panel Portrait Fund) 
Manchester Branch: Balance of Prof Miles’s Recital, 


4 
a 
Fm 
co 


making total £79 7s. 9d. 510 6 
Bethlehem Branch 22 1 
Mrs. Glasson (Sydney Branc h) “ ae ek 
Hastings Branch ‘ 1 2 50 
Eastwood Girls’ School (8th donation) . 1-0-6 
Collected by F. W. Ainger Okt tet 1) 
Collected Ey é G. W. Mitchell 013° 6 
L. Vickery . 0 5 0 
FR. W. Matz 0 5 0 
A. Goudge. . ts ar és 0 6 0 
R.R. (2nd donation), 2/- and J. Judge. 1/6 0 3.6 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
A RAILWAY JOURNEY 


WAY, with a shriek, and a rear, and a rattle, from the town, 
~* burrowing among the dwellings of men and making the streets 
hum, flashing out into the meadows for a moment, mining in through 
the damp earth, booming on in darkness and heavy air, bursting out 
again inte the samny day so bright and wide; away, with s shriek, 
and & roar, and a rattle, through the fields, through the woods, through 
the corn, through the hay, through the chalk, through the mould, 
through the clay, through the rock, among objects close at hand and 
almost im the grasp, ever fiying from the traveller, and a deceitful 
distance ever moving slowly within him: hike as in the track of the 
remorseless monster, Death ! 

Through the hollow, in the height, by the heath, by the orchard, by 
the park, by the garden, over the canal, across the river, where the sheep 
are feeding. where the mill is going, where the barge is floating, where 
the dead are lying, where the factory is smoking, where the stream is 
running, where the village clusters. where the great cathedral rises, 
where the bleak moor lies, and the wild breeze smooths or raffles it at 
its Inconstant will; away, with a shriek, and a rear, and a rattle, and 
no trace to leave behind but dust and vapour ; like as im the track of 
the remorseless monster, Death ! . 

Breastmg the wind and light. the shower and sunshine, away, and 
still away, it rolls and rears, fierce and rapid. smooth and certain, and 
great works and massive bridges crossing up above, fall ike a beam of 
shadow an inch broad, upen the eye, and then are lest. Away, and 
still away, onwanl and enward ever: glimpses of cottage-homes, of 
houses, mansions. rich estates, of husbandry and handicraft, of people, 
of old reads and paths that leok deserted, small, and insignificant as 
they are left behind: and so they do. and what else is there but such 
glimpses, in the track of the indemi-able monster, Death ! 

Away, with a shriek, and a rear, and a rattle, plunging down into 
the earth agai. and working on in such a storm of energy and perse- 
verance, that amidst the darimess and whirlwind the motion seems 
reversed, and to tend furiously backward, until a ray of light upon the 
Wet wall shows its srrface flying past like a fierce stream. Away once 
more into the day, and through the day, with a shrill yell of exultation, 
roaring, rattling. tearing on, spurning everything with its dark breath, 
sometimes pausing for a mimute where a crowd of faces are, that na 
minute more are not: sometimes lapping water greedily, and before 
the spout at which it drinks has ceased to drip upon the ground, shriek- 
ing. roaring, rattling through the purple distance ! 

Louder and louder yet, it shrieks and cries as it comes tearing on 
Tesistless to the goal: and now its way, still like the way of Death, is 
strewn with ashes thickly. Everything around is blackened. There 
are dark pools of water, muddy lanes, and miserable habitations far 
below. There are jagged walls and falling honses close at hand, and 
through the battered roofs and broken windows, wretched rooms are 
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seen, where want and fever hide themselves in many wretched shapes, 
while smoke and crowded gables, and distorted chimneys, and deformity 
of brick and mortar penning up deformity of mind and body, choke 
the murky distance. As Mr. Dombey looks out of hia carriage window, 
it is never im his thoughts that the monster who has brought him there 
has let the light of day in on these things: not made or caused them. 
It was the journey’s fitting end, and might have been the end of every- 
thing; it was so ruinous and dreary. 

Dombey and Son, chap. KX. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXL 
THE GENTLEMEN OF DICKENS 
hae gentlemen of Dickens 
Were mostly very poor, 

And imnocent of grammar, 

And of parentage obscure ; 
But rich or poor or thriving, 

Of high or lowly birth, 
The gentlemen of Dickens 

Were the grandest on the earth. 


The gentlemen of Dickens, 
They wore no fancy names— 
Like Reginald or Percy, 
Fitzgerald or FitzJames ; 
But names for fools to laugh at, 
That sound like hob-nailed boots, 
Like Newman Neggs and Knubbles, 
Toodles and Mr. Toots. 


wiicya Ghee dae Tee Bindbced 


Could speak their minds if needs be 
To ladies and to earls. 


But one who wore a title 

A lesson. too, could teach 
Lord Feeniz—Cousin Feenix 

Of wandering legs and speech. 
Oh, he might teach a lesson 

A gentleman could give, 
Where he stands by bis “ 

And accomplished relative.” 
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The gentlemen of Dickens 
Were gamblers now and then 
(And looked upon the ladies, 
No doubt, like other men), 
And some of them were drunkards— 
It cannot be denied ; 
But one washed all their sms away 
When Sidney Carton died. 


The gentlemen of Dickens 
Are round us here to-day, 
For their self-sacrificing, 
Brave spirits live for aye. 
They cheer my heart and lift it, 
They set my blood aglow, 
For I was once a gentleman, 
Though it was years ago. 
Hewry Lawson. 
From 7.P’s Weekly, January 14th, 1910. , 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


““T didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ??*»—Rosa DaRTLE. 


ANSWERS 


Tue Steam Gun. The allusion in Martin Chuzzlewit, Chapter XI. 
is to Jacob Perkin’s Steam Gun exhibited in the long room of the 
National Gallery of Practical Science, Adelaide Street (now Gatti’s 
Restaurant) about 1830-40. It is fully described in the many issues 
of the Catalogue, that of the 1839 best illustrating the reference :— 

“Steam of an Elastic power of from 300 to 500 Ibs. on the square 
inch, being admitted into the Chamber of a musket barrel constructed 
for the purpose. propels balls either singly, or in volleys at the rate 
of 4 to 500 per minute, against an iron target 100 feet distant, with 

a force exceeding that of gunpowder.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Messrs. J. A. Wilson and E. J. Finch also thanked for reply.--Ep1ror, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A DICKENS ANACHRONISM 


Srr.— Under the heading ‘“‘ When Found ” in the issue of October, 
1917, I notice the “dreadful error” connected with Fezziwig’s Ball. 

Recently, when reading ‘‘The Man of Iron,” I came across a 
‘* curiosity of Literature,’ which may be of interest to your readers. 

The talented authoress who writes uuder the name of ‘ Richard 
Dehan,”’ is evidently a warm admirer of Charles Dickens, but she has 
fallen into a strange error. In more than one paragraph (chap. xvii., 
p. 150), writing of events which occurred quite early in 1870, she speaks 
of him as if he were then among ‘“‘ the immortals,” and in chap. xii., 
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page 92 (Colonial edition), when writing of her hero’s visit to London 
in January, 1870, she speaks of him as visiting the tomb of Charles 
Dickens in Westminster Abbey, evidenty forgetting that the Master’s. 
death did not take place until 9th June, 1870. 

Yours faithfully, 


Gus GorpDon WarTson. 
Woollahra, 


Sydney, N.S.W. 


WHO AND WHAT CAUSED THE WAR? 


Tur Eprrore.—I am in mein grosser years, und I vill have some 
words with you. Wie of the Deutsche Vaterland have been beetrayed 
wofully. How camed it that we have had this grosser war upon us ? 
I say, say, and say it again, once, two, three times und more; I tell 
you it is your Dickens that has zotp us !!_ Solid bodies of our Germans 
carried der Dickens books with them into the fights liebing him, und 
the books have turned many bullets from lailliing. Und your English; 
papers say see how von Deutschers love him !_ But it is to be no more 
we see ein grosse zell done upon us. Take your Dickens book, David 
Brassfield, und it made us think we all right and us believe what we 
have believed. It says to us somewhere :—‘‘ What is before you is a 
fight with the world, and the sooner you begin it the better.” 

Dis was in 1850 when we were so opening out our land with railroads, 
der seas with steamships, and pouring out our spare peoples into all 
der world. A twelve years go by and we believing Dickens then cut 
up Denmark and take half its country—Schleswig and Holstein—from 
it. England look on and we think well. We had no warships and the 
Dens block up our Elbe river for us |! After this over we fight Austria 
to make him obey our Prussia and Saxon power. And so things well 
continue. Then we see well our way to quarrel pick with France. 
And what your Dickens do again? He on good terms with your 
Koenigen Victoria and in writing the story of Edwin Drood, he put 
Jasper (that murderful diable) and zie burgermeister Sapsea (the 
‘‘ purest Jackass for stupidity and conceit,” so say of him)—the first 
of them to play and sing to us. He musics Sapsea with that George 
III. song, “‘ Mein brave boys ”’ :— 

*“To reduce to a smashed condition all other islands but this 
island England, and a!l continents peninsulas, isthmuses, promon- 
tories, and other geographical forms of land soever, besides sweeping 
the seas in all directions. In short, he rendered it pretty clear that 
Providence made a distinct mistake in originating so small a nation 
of hearts of oak, and so many other verminous peoples.” 

Und so in about six weeks after yours Dickens died, we do war with 
France and slice away zie Rhine provences of Alsace and Loraine. 
Gud ! very Gud !! and zen sum fifteen or some more years your 
Parliaments with will of all parties gieben us der Heligoland island! 
Much better Gud again ! We keep peace with you all along—all guder 
and guder ! Zen this now war break out and oh mein Gott, you war 
with us! In some very few months your newspapers abuse us, ein 
Sontag morgen blatter one saying us 

‘*Germans are bad, they are VERMIN, 
Have the rabies 
And kill babies.” 
Oh vie have wie believed your Jasper and your Sapsea, knowing 
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what bad characters they are? Now, Herr Editore. you geseyan where 
we all are and what a great zell to us Germans has been done. 

If I keep mein Dickens, which I really don’t like to flam, I shall 
black out zie Jasper as above, no more of him ; and zie jackass Sapsea, 
nein more of him, too. And I’m told zie Anglelanders believe much 
of them and their plots. Be warned against them and even Dickens : 
their tricks will have you. ; 

CarRL VON SCHMIDT. 
311 Kaiserstrasse, 
burg, January 15th, 1918 


ERRORS IN NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


DEAR Sir.—With regard to the paragraph ‘Errors in Nicholas 
Nickleby in page 105 Dickensian for 1917, I beg to report that I have 
the ‘“‘errors ” stated beth in part VIII. and in Part XV. 

I find that there are variations in several other plates in the book. 
For instance : 

The Five Sisters of York. 

The Internal Economy of Dotheboy’s Hall. 
Nicholas astonishes Mr. Squeers and Family. 

The Country Manager rehearses a Combat. 

The great Bespeak for Miss Snevellicci. 

Affectionate behaviour of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. 
The Gentleman next door, ete. 

Mr. Mantalini poisons himself, ete. 

The last braw] between Sir Mulberry and his pupil. 

I think there are others. 

The variations are in the faces and detail. The only variations I 
have noticed in the cap-lines are that some are printed, or engraved, 
in smaller letters. 

Yours faithfully, 
Glendale, Morris F, Cook. 
Asleford, Notts., 


CHOPS AND TOMATO SAUCE 


Srr —In the ‘‘ Recollections of the late John Adolphus, the emirent 
barrister and histcrian, by his daughter, Emily Henderson,’ published 
in 1871, I find the following reference to the ‘‘ Chops and tomate 
sauce ” letter by Pickwick. ‘‘ Now here Dickens misses his triumphant 
point, which was this :—‘ Gentlemen, I need not tell you that the 
popular name for tomato is the love apple ! Js it not clear what the 
base deceiver meant ? The outpourings of love and tender feelings 
implied by tomato sauce cannot be misunderstood.’ (p. 246.) 

In case this has been overlooked I thought perhaps you would like 
to know of it. 

Yours faithfuily. 
Gro. W. WRIGLEY. 


ANOTHER GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART 


Srr.—It may be of interest to record as a supplement to Mr. W. Glyde 
Wilkins’ interesting history of “The Guild of Literature and Art” that 
in 1879 there was a proposal forward to found an almost identical] 
institution at Hampstead, the recommended site being that of the old 
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Assembly Room in Weli Walk. At a meeting of the Artists and others 
residing at Hampstead, the scheme was discussed and adopted as a 
means of preserving the beautiful grounds and an appeal made by 
circular to the generous public to help found an ‘‘ Hospital or College 
of the Guild of Art and Letters.” 

There is more art than literature represented in the list of those 
supporting the proposals and the fact that the local journalist and even 
less interesting people secured some publicity in its promotion may 
explain its want of success. It could never have been a serious rival 
to ‘‘the Guild of Literature and Art,” but it might have carried on the 
traditions and been of practical benefit. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALECK ABRAHAM. 
51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W. 2 


BACK NUMBERS OF “DICKENSIAN’”’ WANTED. 


Srr.— My request for spare copies of The Dickensian in your last 
issue met with a generous response and I have been able to write and 
personally thank most of the contributors. Some however, preferred 
to send their copies anonymously and I therefore again beg to trespass 
on your space to enable me to also acknowledge their able assistance. 

I still require Nos. 1, 9 and 10 cf Vol. V., and No. !} of Vol. VI., to 
complete the Index and I would alsc like any of the Nos. of Vol. III., 
as those used in the Index of that Volume were given upon the under- 
standing that they should be replaced if possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
(. H. GREEN. 
e/o Dickens Fellowship, 
14 Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 4. 
April ldth, 1918. 


A * PICKWICK” ERROR 


Srr.—The paper label which forms the binder’s title of Pickwick 
in Methuen’s “Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured 


' Books ”’ (1904) states ‘‘ with 32 contemporary Grattan plates ” instead 
/ of Orwhyn. This may be of interest to future bibliographers. 


Yours truly, 
J. ARDAGH. 


'35 Church Avenue, 


Drumcondra, Dublin. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 
BIRMINGHAM.—-On March 13th, a meeting was held, with Mr, 


P. H. Deacon in the chair. The lecture was to have been given by our 


old friend Mr. R. K. Dent, but unfortunately he was prevented from 


) coming by illness. The Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Hill, at very short 


notice, filled the vacant place and gave a breezy and interesting paper, 


on “Dickens and France,’ which was greatly appreciated by all 


present. On March 20th, the Annual business meeting was held. 

The first part of the evening was devoted to reports by the Secretary 

and Treasurer, and to the election of Officers for the ensuing session. 
i ot: 
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Mr. T. Brunton Peathe was unanimously elected President, Mr. Walter 
Powell becoming ‘‘ past President ;*”» and Mr. Thos. Walker being 
elected a vice-president. The Secretary and Treasurer were re-elected, 
and with the election of the ‘‘ Council” the ‘‘ business ” terminated. 
The latter part of the evening was of a social nature, several competitions 
being organized by Miss Hill and Miss A. D. Braham, to whom are 
due the thanks of those present for a very pleasant evening, forming a 
cheerful ending to the 1917-18 session. Though the War has left its 
mark upon the Branch, as upon all else, still the session has been 
successful. The lectures, etc., have, without exception, been delight- 
fully interesting; the attendance of members has been fairly well 
maintained despite dark nights and unlighted roads ; while the “ Char- 
itable Fund * and the ‘‘ Fund for the Blinded Soldiers ” show substan- 
tial figures. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The evening of March 28 was devoted 
to recitations from the works of Charles Dickens. An interesting 
programme, arranged by Mr. H. W. Brierley, contained the following 
selections :—‘‘ Our Next Door Neighbour,” Mr. Brierley ; ‘‘ Copperfield 
and the Waiter,’ Miss Maybel Benzie; ‘‘ John Willett’s Oracular 
Speech,” Mr. Collingridge Barnett; ‘‘My First Love,” Miss Mary 
McLellan ; ‘‘ Our Servants,” Mr. J. Murray Minck, and the immortal 
“* Bardell versus Pickwick ” scene, the cast of which comprised Mr. R. 
C. H. Morison (Buzfuz), Mr. A. Canning Williams (Winkle), Mr. Stuart 
Raymond (Sam Weller), Mr. John Maclean (Judge), Miss Frances 
Durham (Mrs. Cluppins), and Mr. MacRitchie (Pickwick). A large 
audience, which completely filled the Goold Hall, heartily applauded the 
efforts of the performers. The annual business meeting took place on 
April 11th, the president, Mr. David McRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot.) in the 
chair. The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer presented a very favourable 
report, in which it was stated that, during the past session, the unpre- 
cedentedly large number of fifty-one new members had been added to 
the roll. The dramatic section had been particularly active, and had 
given many entertainments to wounded soldiers and sailors at the 
various hospitals in and around the City, while the net proceeds of the 
Birthday Celebration performances had amounted to £119 14s., which 
had been allotted as follows: the Princess Louise Hut at Granton, 
£15 5s. 9d.; British Prisoners of War in Germany Fund, £29 5s. 8d. ; 
the Scottish Children’s League of Pity. £30 16s. 6d. ; Newington House 
and Blinded Soldiers’ Hostel, £44 6s. 1d. Through the kindness of 
Miss Janet Laing Black and other lady members, a very large party of 
wounded soldiers, principally limbless men, were entertained to a 
whist drive, tea and concert at Miss Black’s studio, and an enjoyable 
afternoon and evening were spent. The election of office bearers 
effected one change only—Mr. J. Murray Minck being appointed a 
vice-President in place of Mr. Laurence Raithby, who retired, Mrs. 
Raithby succeeding to the vacant position on the Committee. The 
President took the opportunity of congratulating the members upon 
the steady advance, alike in strength and interest, of the Branch, and 
he expressed the hope that there would be no falling off in enthusiasm 
when they met next session. The work for study for the coming 
season will be Martin Chuzzlewitt. 


GLOUCESTER.—The winter session was brought to a very successful 
close at Northgate Mansions on April 3rd, the meeting, which was 
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presided over by Mr. E. J. C. Palmer, being very well attended. Much: 
appreciated readings from the concluding chapters of David Copperfield 
were given by Miss A. B. Tyler, Mrs. W. L. Edwards, and Mr. J. R. 
Underwood, and an interesting discussion followed. The President, to 
the great regret of all present, read a letter from Mr. James Richings, 
intimating his desire to be relieved of the secretaryship on account of 
the pressure of his other work, including his military duties, which had 
become increasingly heavy, and the effect of the strain on his health. 
Mr. Palmer paid a warm tribute to the exceedingly valuable services 
which Mr. Richings had rendered to the Branch during the period of 
nearly nine years in which he has been the Honorary Secretary ; and 
in stating that the subject would have to be considered by the Com- 
mittee, voiced the wish of the whole of the members in expressing the 
hope that Mr. Richings might be induced to reconsider his decision. 
The Committee were asked to make such arrangements as they thought 
best for the summer gathering. It was decided that the book for next 
session should be chosen by the votes of the members from Barnaby 
Rudge, Martin Chuzzlewit and Little Dorrit. 


KEIGHLEY.—On March 7th, Little Dorrit was the subject for dis- 
cussion at the Eastwood Girls’ School. Wounded soldiers from the 
military hospitals were invited to the discussion and thoroughly 
enjoyed the papers read by the girls. The soldiers were afterwards 
entertained to tea and a most happy evening was spent. Oliver Twist 
was taken on March 2st, and soldiers were again invited and enter- 
tained. The parents still show their warm appreciation of Dickens’s 
works and the Head Inspector (Mr. L. 8. Wood) is also very interested 
in the work of the “ Juvenile Branch.” 


LONDON.—A most successful season was brought to a close by a 
‘** Members’ Afternoon ” on Saturday, April 13th, at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street. Mr. Thomas F. Rider, C.C., occupied the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—-‘‘ Mark Tapley,” by Mr. C. Deane: 
‘‘ Impressions of Martin Chuzzlewit,’”’ by Miss A. J. Hammond ; ‘‘ Eden 
re-visited,”’ by Mr. S. J. Rust; ‘‘Some Un-American Notes,” by Mr. 
W. J. Roffey. Mr. Warren read some “ Tit-bits of Description from 
Martin Chuzzleunt.’ Mr. Flear recited some “‘ Love Stories from 
Martin Chuzzlewit,” and Mr. John B. Thorp, Alfred Noyes’s grand poem, 
‘The Song of England.’? Miss Marian Hill sang in her usual tasteful 
» manner, ‘‘ Beloved it is morn” and “ Wait.” Mr. T. W. Hill ably 
presided at the piano. On the motion of Mr. C. H. Green, seconded 
by Mr. H. W. Flewker, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to all 
who had contributed items. The above programme was preceded by 
the Annual General Meeting under the chairmanship of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. B. Warren. Reports by the Treasurer and by the 
Secretary showed that notwithstanding adverse circumstances the 
Branch had no cause to complain ; the membership was practically the 
same as last year and there would only be a slight deficit on the year’s 
working. The Guild under the able direction of the Secretary, Mrs. 
Hill had done some splendid work. Mr. Harry, the retiring Treasurer 
| of the Branch, and Mrs. Hill, the Guild Secretary, were specially 
thanked for all they had done. Miss Alice Lowe was elected Treasurer. 
' The Ladies’ Working Party will meet at 14 Clifford’s Inn, on the 
afternoons of 14th and 28th May, when Mrs. Hill will be glad to 
welcome more helpers. The first Summer ramble is fixed for Saturday 
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afternoon, May llth; Members are asked to meet by the Duke of 
York’s Column, St. James Park, at 2-30. Mr. Hill will conduct the 
party round “‘ A Corner of the West End,” 


MANCHESTER.—At a meeting on March Ist a discussion was 
opened by Mr. George F. Gadd, on Little Dorrit, Mr. John Swift pre- 
siding. Messrs. Yates, Faulkner, Miss F. M. M. Mills and others took 
part. Miss Alice Walker recited ‘‘ A Plea in the Marshalsea.’”’ The 
annual meeting was held on March 22nd. In the unavoidable absence 
of Mrs. Clay (President) the chair was taken by Mr. Richard Bagot. 
The annual report shewed that there had been an addition of twenty-six 
new members during the year, while there had been only six resigna- 
tions. The financial position was satisfactory, there being a small 
balance in hand. Nearly eighty entertainments have been given tq 
wounded soldiers in hospital by the Fellowship Party under the capable 
direction of Messrs. Parry and Farmer. Mr. Henry Yates was elected 
President for the year, and the Council and other officers were re- 
appointed. Refreshments were served during the evening ; there was 
an interesting exhibition of Dickensiana by Mr. 8. T. Mills, and recita- 
tions were given by Miss Elsie Walker and Miss Gertrude Robinson. 
The Birthday Celebration Fund for Braille books for the Blind now 
amounts to £74, and a letter of grateful acknowledgement has been 
received from the National Institute for the Blind for this gonaresss 
help. 


MELBOURNE,.—The inaugural meeting of the year was held in 
the Austral Salon on the 4th February, 1918, when there was a very 
good attendance. The principal item in an excellent programme was 
a lecturette from Mr. C. R. Long, M.A., Senior Inspector of the Educa- 
tion Department, on ‘‘The Poetry of Dickens.» Mr. Long referred 
to cases of other writers who were best known as novelists and had also 
written verses, instancing Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, the Bronté 
Sisters, Thomas Hardy and George Meredith. He then read several 
extracts from Mr. F. G. Kitton’s little book of Dickens’s poetry and 
showed how they illustrated the author’s constructive talent as well 
as his wide range of human appreciation from the humour of Rose’s 
song in the Comic opera written in collaboration with John Hullah to 
the pathos of the Ivy Green. Mr. Long then exhibited the satire of 
“The Expiring Frog” class of verse and concluded with examples of 
poetic prose in ‘“‘ The Song of the Kettle”? from The Cricket on the 
Hearth, ‘‘Tom Pinch’s Coach Journey” and “‘The Wild Night at 
Sea ” and of iambic pentameters in other works cited. Mrs. Cruttenden 
in a note on Dickens, read a gracefully-written paper, free from ex- 
travagance while fully appreciative of the genius of the great novelist. 
The elecutionary items, which were of the usual high order, were ren- 
dered by Miss Irene Warren and Miss Minnie Hartley, and the musical 
numbers by Mrs. Lindsay and Miss Dorothy Blake. 


SHEFFIELD.—There was a good attendance at the Cutlers’ Hall 
on March 22nd, when the last meeting for the season was held. Miss 
Roza Gray had arranged a long and interesting programme and secured 
Mr. J. Fawcett Sykes as chairman. AA little playlet “‘ Fairyland ” was 
prettily acted by four children, Lily Hayland, Grace Taylor and Winifred 
and Eddie Poppleton, who also gave a short sketch entitled ‘“‘ A Little 
Discussion.”» Master Arthur Pigott gave two recitations. Songs were 
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contributed by Miss G. Pearson and duets by Mr. and Mrs. Poppleton, 
a Musical Monologue by Miss Olive Wilson and Comic Songs by Miss 
Winifred Hirst. Interspersed were four Dickensian Sketehes ** The 
Happy (?) Family”? (Our Mutual Friend), *‘Two Sister Women”? 
(Oliver Twist), ‘‘One of Mr. Pickwick’s Adventures” and *‘ Fanny 
Squeer’s Toilet’ (Nicholas Nickleby). ‘The different characters were 
taken by Miss Helen Roberts, Miss Roza Gray, Miss Constaace Bradley, 
Misses Kathleen and Helena Smart and Mrs. W. F. Bagnall. Light 
refreshments were served during the evening. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Annual Meeting was held on April 8th, at 
the All Saints’ Institute, when a good number of members attended. 
The Chair was occupied by Mr. A. C. Hallett, who presented the Annual 
Report, which was unanimously adopted. The Treasurer (Miss 
Conroy) submitted her report and balance sheet which showed a balance 
of £4 lds. 8d., in hand. This was also adopted. The re-election of 
Dr. Alex Hill, M.A., as President, Honourable Mrs. Eliot Yorke and 
Miss Ellen Terry as Patronesses, and Mr. Martin Harvey as Patron, 
was followed by the Vice-President being elected. A vacancy having 
occurred by the death of Dr. Walmsley Clark, the Rev. H. T. Spencer, 
M.A., was elected. Three vacances on the Committee were filled by 
the election of Mrs. Brown, Miss Vear and Mr. J. B. Searlett. Mr. A. 
C. Hallett as Acting Vice-President and Chairman of Committees, 
Mr. 8. Winship as Hon. Secretary, Miss Conroy as Hon. Treasurer, 
and Mr. Newnham as Hon. Auditor were all re-elected. It was an- 
nounced that during the past session a sum of £15 had been given to 
various charities. After the business of the evening, a selection of songs 
and readings were given by Miss Conroy, Mrs. Hawkins and Mr. 
Plascott. 


TORONTO.—There was another crowded house at the March meeting 

when a delightful programme was rendered by the players. After two 
songs by Miss Irene Bray, and selections on the Cello by Mrs. Costigan, 
four scenes from David Copperfield were cleverly staged by Miss Stocks. 
While all did their parts well special honours are due to Miss Clarice 
Spencer for her strong impersonation of Betsey Trotwood; to Mr. 
William Atkinson for his villainous Uriah Heep; and to Mrs. W. 
Galloway (Tilly) whose rendering of the ‘child-wife Dora” was 
charming. Mr. Micawber was well done by Mr. A. J. Rostance. Mrs 
Rostance had the double roll of Clara Peggotty and Mrs. Heep. The 
other parts were creditably taken by Miss Verna Walker as the child 
David. Miss Rose Fisher as Mrs. Murdstone, Miss Zeta Jeandron as 
Miss Murdstone, Miss Molly Fisher as Janet. Miss Esther Atkinson 
‘as Agnes Wickfield, Mr. W. F. Bumsted as Mr, Murdstone, Mr. E. 
Genoe as David Copperfield, Mr. Jesse Fowler as Traddles and Mr. E. 
Hamblin as Mr. Dick. Mr. Harden read extracts between the scenes. 
‘The President (F. M. Bell-Smith) oceupied the chair. 


WINNIPEG.—At the Meeting on March 14th, the Crescent 
Congregational Church Young People’s Society presented Our Mutual 
Friend to aid the Fellowship Braille fund. There was a very good 
attendance (which included the public). Mr. Daviss, the president of 
the above society, directed the performances. Mr. Wade, Hon. Pres., 
read the synopsis of the play previous to “‘ringing up ” and said a few 
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words about the ‘fund.’ Dr. Allison, the president, was present 
and a good number of the officers as well. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Annual Business Meeting took place on the 
19th inst., at the Town Hall. There was a good attendance, with Mr. 
T. Lyon (President) in the chair, and a highly gratifying report of 
progress was submitted by the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. W. 
E. Palser). The past session enrolled 24 new members, making a total 
of 117 on roll. The general and benevolent fund show substantial 
advances, with a balance in hand of £6 Is. 3d. to the former, and £1 
6s. 6d. to the latter. £12 10s. had been used for charitable objects 
in the last session. The balance sheet for the dramatic performances 
showed a profit of over £11. Sums of money were sent to Cheltenham 
Prisoners of War Fund, General Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Eye, 
Ear and Throat Hospital, and Belgravia Workrooms. The officers 
for the year were elected and the meeting was followed by a reading 
by Mr. W. H. Banks from Great Expectations, a recital by Miss Beard. 
A collection was taken for the Red Cross Society. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—A very successful session closed 
on March 9th with a “discussion night’? upon Bleak House. Mr. A. 
Freeland contributed a short paper on the literary aspect of the book ; 
Mr. J. Fraser Paton dealt with the psychological side ; and Mr. A. W. 
Callander with the legal side. An interesting discussion followed. 
Sheriff Fyfe, the president, on behalf of the society, thanked Mr. Barclay 
of the Atheneum, and his Dramatic Club ; also the Players’ Orchestra 
and the Scottish Women’s Hospitals Committee, who had all co-operated 
in the successful drmatic presentation of Martin Chuzzlewit a few weeks 
ago. He said the financial result would enable the society to fulfil its 
promise to defray the cost of Oliver Twist in Braille type for the blind. 
Previous efforts had endowed Dickens cots in the Sick Children’s 
Hospital, the East-park Home for Infirm Children, and the Royal 
Cancer Hospital, and funds were now being raised for a Dickens Room 
in the Bridgeton Day Nurseries—not at all a poor record, he thought, 
for such a young society. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

** Clifford’s Inn” (Illustrated). Christian Science Monitor (Boston, 
U.§.A.), 2nd March. 

‘“* Charles Dickens here fifty years ago,» by Edward Denham. New 
Bedford (Mass. U.S.A.) Evening Standard. 27th March, Illustrated. 

“Statues and Memorials in the British Isles : The Grants (Cheeryble 
Brothers), by J. T. Page. Notes and Queries, March. 

* Pickwick: Origin of the Name.” Notes and Queries, March. 

“A Sheffield Visitor: When Dickens came for the last time,’* by 
Whitaker Collis. Sheffield Independent, 29th March. 

‘““The London of Dickens.’? Common Sense, 30th March. 

«‘ My Favourite Character in Dickens,” by Gertrude Watson. The 
Literary Society Magazine, Hull, February. 

«*Schoolmasters in Books.’* Educational News, 5th April. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

May 11. London: Ramble round of the West End of London- 
Conductor, Mr. T. W. Hill. Meet at Duke of York’s 
Column, at 2-30. 
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